T«  racovrage  more  gifts  to  edncation, 

further  adjustment  of  the  federal  income  tax  structure 
is  needed.  In  an  interim  report,  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  investigating  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep. 
Ralph  W.  Gwinn  urges  changes  in  the  tax  structure  to 
encourage  gifts  by  individuals  and  corporations  to 
education.  Suggested:  an  easing  of  income  tax  bin:- 
dens  might  help  communities  bear  the  educational 
load  better. 

To  lessen  the  government’s  burden  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  Gwinn  committee  urges  tightening  admin¬ 
istrative  controls  over  315  educational  programs  it 
says  the  Federal  government  is  conducting.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  committee,  the  cost  of  these  programs  is 
$2,100,000,000  a  year.  No  specific  programs  for  elim¬ 
ination,  curtaUment,  or  enlargenient  have  been  speci¬ 
fied.  In  its  interim  report,  the  committee  points  out 
it  has  merely  “scratched  the  surface”  of  projects  in 
forty  departments  and  agencies,  and  will  continue  its 
inquiry  during  the  incoming  Congress. 

Scope  of  White  llon59e  conference  has  been 
defined  Iw  Chairman  Neil  H.  McElroy,  Committee 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education.  “It  is 
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recognized^  say&  Mr.  McElroy,  “that  education,  in¬ 
terpreted  broadly,  includes  education  from  early  child¬ 
hood  through  adult  levels,  as  provided  in  the  home, 
school,  church  and  many  other  institutions,  public  and 
private.”  Chief  attention  will  be  given  to  broad  prob¬ 
lems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  but  these 
problems  are  to  be  considered  “in  relation  to  our  total 
system  of  education  from  primary  school  through  the 
university.”  The  Committee  has  set  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  1, 
1955,  as  dates  for  the  sessions. 

Effort  to  ‘‘stall  and  stand  pat”  is  how  Presi¬ 
dent  Carl  J.  Megel,  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
refers  to  state  conferences  on  education.  “The  strategy 
behind  the  conferences,”  says  Mr.  Megel,  “is  very 
obviously  intended  to  delay  Congressional  action  for 
critically  needed  federal  aid.”  An  investigation  of 
public  schools  needs  through  conferences  is  useless, 
according  to  Mr.  Megel,  because  those  needs  “already 
are  so  well  known  as  to  be  a  national  scandal.” 

Because  Congress  is  concerned  over  investi¬ 
gations,  “common  sense  and  traditional  concepts  of 
Government  by  law  will  be  sustained.”  This  predic¬ 
tion  is  made  by  President  Dean  Rusk,  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  After  criticizing  “repetitious”  investiga¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Rusk  said  he  found  the  Congress’  own 
present  concern  over  investigative  abuses  “a  hopeful 
sign.”  He  continued:  “If  factfinding  is  distorted  by 
partisan  considerations,  innocent  bystanders  are  in¬ 
jured  in  the  fray.  If  the  same  individuals  act  in  both 
accusatory  and  adjudicative  roles,  injustice  is  the 
almost  inevitable  result.” 

Present  job  guidance  is  inferior,  according 
to  the  National  Manpower  Council.  Poor  vocational 
guidance  is  keeping  many  young  people  from  taking 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  b^me  sldlled  workers 
and  technicians,  the  group  maintains.  “A  young  per¬ 
son  deciding  whether  or  not  to  train  as  a  technician 
or  a  skilled  worker  does  not  have  an  easy  decision  to 
make,”  the  Council  points  out.  “He  has  limited 
knowledge  of  the  economy.  When  he  seeks  guidance, 
he  finds  comparatively  little  usable  information.”  The 
Council’s  findings  result  from  a  two-year  survey  of 
nine  million  skilled  workers  and  tech^cians. 
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•  Administration 


Time  to  retarn  to  simplicity,  says  Leo  W. 
Jenkins,  East  Carolina  College.  “American  education 
has  been  under  attack  because  it  has  become  too  com¬ 
plex,”  he  believes.  Needed,  says  Dr.  Jenkins,  is  the 
courage  to  return  to  “an  original  simplicity  of  purpose 
and  organization  of  public  education  so  that  parents, 
citizens,  and  educators  themselves  may  know  more 
about  their  quickly  grown  and  constantly  expanding 
institution— the  public  school.” 

In  the  past  few  decades,  he  continues,  public 
schools  have  tried  to  digest  literally  hundreds  of  modi¬ 
fications,  variations,  courses,  fads,  methods  of  organiz¬ 
ation,  new  tasks,  and  “innumerable  types  of  curricula.” 
In  the  curricular  area  alone.  Dr.  Jenkins  says,  schools 
now  boast  of  more  than  40  tyxjes,  “the  majority  of 
which  were  unknown  in  the  nineteenth  century.” 
Among  these:  correlated,  didactic,  enriched,  core, 
community  centered,  college  preparatory,  fused,  in¬ 
tensive,  child  centered,  classical,  traditional,  “and 
some  twenty  to  thirty  other  types.”  The  school’s  task 
now,  says  Dr.  Jenkins,  is  that  of  a  “full  scale  nation¬ 
wide  re-evaluation  and  re-examination.” 

“The  Public  Schools’  Next  Task”  appears  in  Dec. 
American  School  Board  Journal. 

Advice  for  school  business  officials: 

School  business  administration  has  three  R’s,  says  J. 
Stanford  Smith,  General  Electric  Co.  'The  three: 

Relationships.  The  school  business  official  occupies 
a  strategic  position  in  his  local  community  because  he 
deals  with  the  most  sensitive  nerve  in  the  social  econ¬ 
omy— “the  nerve  that  leads  to  the  pocketbook.”  How 
he  handles  his  relationships,  therefore,  may  determine 
the  future  of  his  community’s  educational  program. 
'These  relationships,  says  Mr.  Smith,  are  in  three  vital 
areas:  public,  business  community,  school  community. 

Realism.  'The  school  business  official  must  see  his 
problems  as  they  are— “no  larger  and  no  smaller  than 
the  facts  warrant.”  Viewed  realistically,  says  Mr. 
Smith,  there  are  three  big  factors  requiring  greatly 
increased  school  budgets:  (1)  the  birth  rate,  (2) 
advances  in  education,  (3)  the  social  revolution  that 
the  nation  is  undergoing  in  distribution  of  income- 
including  the  income  of  teachers.  School  business 
officials  must  bring  these  facts  to  the  public  realisic- 
ally,  says  Mr.  Smith. 

Readjustment.  “Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the 
function  of  business  management  is  to  plan  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  our  resources,”  Mr.  Smith  points 
out.  It  is  up  to  the  school  business  official,  then,  to 
provide  leadership  in  providing  for  readjustment  of 
education.  Specifically,  he  must  help  in  seeing  that 
all  children  develop  to  their  maximum  ability;  provide 
for  efficient  utilization  of  teachers’  time;  achieve 
maximum  results  for  every  dollar  spent. 

Communication  depends  on  personality, 

says  David  H.  Jenkins  in  Dec.  Adult  Leadership.  In 
“high  communication”  schools,  says  Mr.  Jenkins,  prin¬ 
cipals  show  these  personality  traits: 

-'They  believe  in  freedom  for  themselves  and  free¬ 


dom  for  others.  They  have  the  courage  to  speak  their 
minds  and  live  their  beliefs.  “They  also  permit  others 
to  be  independent  and  courageous  in  their  own  right.” 

—’They  are  unconcerned  with  the  establishment  of 
formal  structure.  “They  are  likely  to  put  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  inter-action  among  people,  and  consequently 
less  emphasis  on  formalization  and  organization.” 

—They  will  likely  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment  and  attempt  to  deal  with  an  immediate  situa¬ 
tion  as  they  understand  it.  “'They  are  not  rigid  in 
their  methods  of  work;  system  and  detail,  as  such,  are 
not  a  particular  concern  of  theirs.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Order  and  Pattern  in  Successful  Teaching,”  by  H.  Harry  Giles. 
Educational  Trend,  No.  1254.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum  order:  $1. 
(Included:  seven  major  learning  experiences  involved  in  plan¬ 
ning;  sum-up  on  teacher  planning  and  class  planning;  who 
measures  pupil  progress  —  teacher  or  pupil?) 

Federal  Funds  for  Education:  1952-53  and  1953-54,  by  Clayton 
D.  Hutchins,  Albert  R.  Munse,  and  Edna  D.  Booher.  HEW, 
Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
ISOp.  Paper,  Index.  45c.  (Central  source  of  information  on 
educational  activities  of  the  federal  government.) 

The  Community  and  the  Delinquent,  by  William  C.  Kvaraceus. 
World  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  566p. 
Index.  $4.50.  (Working  guide  for  organization  and  evaluation 
of  local  juvenile  delinquency  Control  programs.  Important; 
methods  for  finding  and  helping  delinquency-prone  children  be¬ 
fore  they  get  into  serious  trouble.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Two-fisted  f i||ht  for  education  is  needed,  says 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar,  Brandeis  U.  “Our  crucial 
task,”  he  points  out,  “is  not  merely  to  denounce  rascals 
and  charlatans,  but  to  encourage  good  people  to  link 
their  idealism  to  stamina  and  to  fight  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  education.” 

But,  continued  Dr.  Sachar.  “do-gooders  who  pull 
their  punches  in  fighting  for  the  cause  of  good  educa¬ 
tion  sometimes  hinder  educational  progress.”  One 
of  the  great  problems  educators  face  today,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  that  of  retaining  the  dedication  of  “so-called 
good  people— self-respecting  citizens— who  do  not  have 
the  stamina  to  fight  through  for  their  ideals.” 

Parents  study  aftrs  and  stages  in  a  nicht 
course  in  child  development  in  Manhasset  (N.Y.) 
schools.  Emphasis  in  the  course  is  placed  on  attitudes 
that  influence  behavior  in  group  situations  and  on 
techniques  for  developing  constructive  behavior. 
Some  topics: 

—The  child’s  world  as  he  perceives  it. 

—Interests  and  understanding  at  different  maturity 
levels. 

-'The  development  of  ethical  values  and  moral 
judgment. 

—Esthetic  appreciation. 

—Personality  development  and  the  growth  of  self. 

Everyone  conies  to  faculty  meetings  at 

Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Vallejo,  Calif.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Principal  Lee  Y.  Dean,  both  parents  and  pupils 
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are  encouraged  to  come  to  meetings  of  the  faculty  to 
assist  with  planning  the  work  of  the  school. 

These  faculty  meetings  are  used  both  as  in-service 
training  sessions  for  teachers,  and  as  an  effort  to  create 
acceptance  and  appreciation  for  desirable  practices 
in  public  education  within  the  community.  Not  all 
faculty  meetings,  however,  are  open  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Dean  points  out. 

Whon  Johnnie  helps  at  home,  he  is  probably 
learning  arithmetic  in  a  way  that  will  stick.  When 
children  set  the  table,  buy  stamps,  or  return  “deposit” 
bottles,  says  Edwina  Dean  in  a  new  booklet,  they  are 
gaining  valuable  “number  experiences.” 

Written  primarily  for  parents,  the  booklet  shows 
how  goals  in  number  work  for  elementary  school  chil¬ 
dren  have  expanded  greatly  since  the  days  when  mem¬ 
orizing  the  multiplication  tables  was  a  great  challenge. 
Today,  the  booklet  points  out,  physical  measurement, 
simple  budgeting,  work  with  graphs,  calendars,  and 
such  devices  as  thermometers  and  rain  gauges,  are  as 
much  a  part  of  arithmetic  as  paper-and-pencil  figuring. 

Purpose  of  the  booklet  is  to  encourage  parents  to 
work  with  teachers  in  improving  number  learning. 
Miss  Dean  suggests  ways  in  which  the  home  may  sup¬ 
plement  school  activities,  as  well  as  ways  the  school 
can  capitalize  on  youngsters’  outside  experiences. 

Arithmetic:  Children  Use  It!  by  Edwina  Dean.  As¬ 
sociation  for  Childhood  International,  1200  15th  St., 
^  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  paper.  56p.  75c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Sixty-Three  Tested  Practices  in  School-Community  Relations, 
by  Bernard  Campbell.  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council,  525 
\V.  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  67p.  Paper.  $1.^.  (Techniques  that 
superintendents  agree  are  ^ective.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


What  trainiii|4  for  art  teachers?  A  survey 
of  280  institutions  offering  a  four  year  program  in 
art  education  has  just  been  completed  by  Lawrence  E. 
Kundis,  U.  of  Southern  California.  His  purpose:  to 
discover  what  improvements  in  the  training  of  art 
educators  are  needed.  The  institutions  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  these  points: 

—Prospective  art  teachers  should  develop  teaching 
ability  as  well  as  creativity. 

—The  prospective  teacher  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  principle  art  theories  and  should  evaluate 
them  in  the  light  of  educational  psychology. 

—Art  education  programs  should  have  a  majority 
of  the  general  education  requirements  in  the  first  two 
years  of  college. 

Probably  the  most  important  view  of  the  art  edu¬ 
cators,  says  Dr.  Kundis,  was  that  the  prospective 
teacher  should  have  training  in  as  many  areas  of  art 
as  possible.  They  would  also  like  to  see  student  teach¬ 
ing  broadened  to  include  experience  at  more  than  one 
level  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  Kundis’  article  appears  in  Art  Education. 


•  The  Profession 


New  look  at  the  ^‘^good”  teacher:  Certain 
“objective  measures”  can  distinguish  good  from  poor 
teachers,  says  Harold  W.  Montross,  U.  of  Wisconsin. 
After  making  a  survey  of  teachers  in  Wisconsin  second¬ 
ary  schools,  Mr.  Montross  identifies  these  as  character¬ 
istics  of  the  good  teacher: 

—He  has  the  ability  to  associate  ideas  and  things. 
“He  would  seem  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  definite 
mental  set;  that  is,  he  can  better  concentrate,  over  a 
period  of  time,  upon  an  assigned  task.” 

—He  shows  interest  and  concern  for  the  task  at 
hand  and  has  a  desire  to  work  near  the  upper  limits 
of  his  ability  most  of  the  time  in  accomplishing  that 
task. 

—“He  may  be  characterized  as  having  more  of  what 
can  be  termed  ‘drive’  or  determination  to  succeed.” 

—The  good  teacher  seems  to  possess  more  speed  in 
performing  tasks  of  the  psychomotor  type.  (Psycho¬ 
motor  tests  deal  with  muscular  action  ensuing  directly 
from  a  mental  process.) 

To  teach  or  not  to  teach:  Facts  about  the 
younger  generation’s  attitude  toward  teaching  are 
revealed  in  a  survey  of  451  high-school  seniors  in  six 
Connecticut  towns,  made  last  spring.  Of  the  group, 
ten  boys  and  82  girls  said  they  hoped  to  teach;  ^ 
boys  and  61  girls  had  changed  their  minds;  and  160 
boys  and  115  girls  had  never  wished  to  teach. 

The  183  boys  and  176  girls  who  reported  that  they 
do  not  now  wish  to  teach  gave  a  total  of  some  75 
reasons  for  their  attitude.  Some  reasons: 

—Rival  held  (engineering,  business,  nursing,  secre¬ 
tarial  work). 

—Low  pay  and  lack  of  advancement. 

—Disciplinary  problems  (“The  way  students  treat 
teachers”). 

—Working  conditions  (long  hours,  large  classes, 
overcrowded  buildings). 

—Public  and  parental  criticism  of  teachers. 

Analysis  of  the  survey,  by  Norma  E.  Cutts  and 
Nicholas  Moseley,  appears  in  Connecticut  Teacher. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Social  Stratification  in  the  United  States,  by  John  F.  Cuber  and 
William  F.  Kenkel.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St., 
N.Y.  I.  359p.  Index.  $4.  (Of  special  interest:  “Who  Shall  Be 
Educated?"  Discussion  of  teachers  and  the  social-status  system.) 

•  Curriculum 


Time-honored  approach  to  improvement 

of  school  programs  has  been  through  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  various  subject  fields.  This  approach,  says  Vir¬ 
gil  E.  Herrick,  offers  some  real  problems.  For  one 
thing,  he  believes,  it  is  constantly  concerned  with 
problems  of  relations  among  subject  fields  and  of 
methods  for  involving  all  people  in  the  different  areas, 
at  different  levels,  at  appropriate  times.  “This  fact 
is  responsible  for  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  teachers 
for  programs  of  in-service  education  organized  on  a 
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grade  and  department  basis— a  form  of  organization 
which  frequently  prevents  the  examination  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  scope  of  the  over-all  program,  which  is  so 
important.” 

A  subject  field,  moreover,  is  fundamentally  a  geo¬ 
graphic  definition  of  a  portion  of  the  curriculum:  “It 
defines  an  area,  with  boundaries,  a  top)Ography,  and 
various  phenomena  and  fact,”  says  Mr.  Herrick.  This 
kind  of  definition  points  out  a  place  for  the  staff  to 
look,  but  it  does  not  indicate  what  they  should  look 
at.  “As  a  consequence,”  he  continues,  “subject  areas 
are  attacked  in  many  wondrous  ways.” 

Most  serious  flaw  in  this  approach,  according  to 
Mr.  Herrick,  is  the  absence  of  any  frame  of  values— 
necessary  in  any  program  of  improvement— for  making 
decisions  on  the  relative  importance  of  alternative 
procedures,  materials,  artivities. 

Mr.  Herrick’s  article  appears  in  Dec.  School  Review. 

Where  core  is  misunderstood: 

Misconceptions  concerning  core  programs  were  out- 
hned  by  Harold  Alberty  before  the  Second  National 
Core  Conference  at  St.  Mary’s  Lake,  Mich.  Some 
points: 

—Core  teaching  is  progressive  or  modern,  while  sub¬ 
ject  teaching  is  traditional.  The  good  teacher  of 
mathematics  or  science,  says  Dr.  Alberty,  can  and  does 
organize  his  work  on  a  problem-centered  basis.  The 
same  bases  for  evaluation  are  often  used,  as  are  tech¬ 
niques  of  student-teacher  planning.  The  difference? 
In  subject  teaching  the  scope  is  reduced  to  a  limited 
field. 

—The  core  is  largely  process  with  little  or  no  defin¬ 
able  content.  There  is  definable  content.  Dr.  Alberty 
points  out,  in  terms  of  broad  problem  areas  which  can 
be  defined  on  the  basis  of  common  needs  of  youth. 

—A  sound  core  program  can  be  built  without  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  subject  or  special 
interests  teacher.  Subject  teachers  are  needed  as  re¬ 
source  people  in  planning  and  carrying  out  units  of 
work.  Dr.  Alberty  says.  “Many  a  core  program  has 
been  sabotaged  l^ause  interest  area  teachers  did  not 
participate  in  the  development  of  the  program,”  he 
points  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Elementary  School  Curriculum,  by  Helen  Hay  Heeyl  and 
William  A.  Youne.  New  York  State  Education  Dept.,  Albany  I. 
I52p.  Paper.  Illustrated.  (Grades  one  through  six.  Special 
attention  to  health  and  safety  education,  language  arts,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science.) 


•  Teaching  Method* 

Clinic  in  the  classroom?  The  reading  clinic 
was  originally  designed  for  those  children  who  had 
serious  reading  difficulties,  points  out  Marion  Nesbitt, 
Maury  Elementary  School,  Richmond,  Va.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  she  continues,  this  approach  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  teaching  of  regular  classrooms. 

While  clinical  procedures  may  possibly  be  helpful 
to  a  few  children.  Dr.  Nesbitt  believes,  they  “break 


reading  into  so  many  small  parts  that  many  children 
are  never  able  to  get  these  parts  together  again  in  a 
wholeness  of  experience.”  When  small  parts  are  to 
be  measured,  exacting  measures  have  to  be  devised. 
But,  says  Dr.  Nesbitt,  “these  measures  in  no  way 
measure  the  total  reading  process.” 

When  attention  is  focused  on  standardized  norms 
and  the  clinical  approach,  teachers  lose  perspective. 
“If  the  standardization  of  norms,  as  a  controlling  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  were  eliminated,  then 
the  clinical  approach  could  assume  its  proper  place  in 
helping  children  with  serious  difficulties  without  mak¬ 
ing  this  approach  a  practice  for  children  generally,” 
she  concludes. 

Frontiers  of  Elementary  Education,  ed.  by  Vincent 
J.  Glennon.  Syracuse  U.  Press,  920  Irving  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  10,  N.Y.  120p.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Proceedings 
of  the  First  Annual  Conference  on  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Syracuse  U.,  1954.) 

Science  courses  will  be  popular,  says  O.  A. 
Nelson,  if  present  teaching  methods  are  changed  dras¬ 
tically.  Some  suggestions: 

—The  teacher  must  talk  much  less;  pupils  must  talk 
more. 

—Classroom  work  must  consist  principally  of  reports, 
experiments,  demonstrations,  and  discussions  by  the 
pupils. 

—Difficulty  of  the  report  or  project  of  each  pupil 
must  be  at  the  pupil’s  level  of  ability.  Interest  and 
past  experiences  must  also  be  considered. 

In  one  school,  Mr.  Nelson  points  out,  he  saw  chang¬ 
ed  teaching  methods  increase  enrollment  in  physics 
classes  from  about  10%  of  the  senior  class  to  91%— 
“over  a  period  of  eleven  years.” 

Full  statement  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  views  appears  in 
Dec.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Teacher-Pupil  Relationship,  by  Robert  Nelson  Bush.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  252p.  Index.  $3.95.  (Practical 
approach  to  improving  teaching  ejfectiveness.  Good:  case  study 
of  a  teacher  arid  her  class.) 

A  Guide  to  Better  Discipline,  by  Othilda  Krug  and  Helen  L. 
Beck.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  tV.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago 
10,  III.  48p.  Illustrated.  50c.  (Emphasizes  constructive  aims 
and  sound  standards.) 

•  The  Learner _ 

What  klud  of  retarded  reader?  When 
teachers  set  out  to  help  poor  readers,  they  may  have 
to  deal  with  problems  of  maladjustment.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  says  George  D.  Spache,  U.  of  Florida,  that 
teachers  identify  and  interpret  patterns  of  adjustment 
in  order  to  match  their  personalities  with  pupil  per¬ 
sonalities.  Dr.  Spache  points  out  five  groups  of  mal¬ 
adjusted  readers: 

1.  Hostile.  This,  says  Dr.  Spache,  is  the  largest 
group.  'The  strong  feelings  of  frustration  and  hostility 
found  in  this  group  are  expressed  in  an  outward  direc¬ 
tion  toward  authority  and  peers,  he  finds.  “These  chil- 
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Thoughts 
on  Books 


The  ability  to  view  one’s  profession  —  or  any 
other  activity  of  life,  for  that  matter  —  from 
the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  is  far  from 
common,  and  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  rarity. 
Among  the  happy  few  who  have  this  gift  are 
Jacques  Barzun  and  Gilbert  Highet,  as  is  amply 
demonstrated  in  "Teacher  in  America,"  vritten  ny 
the  one,  and  "The  Art  of  Teaching,"  written  by  the 
other,  both  of  which  I  have  been  reading  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Barzun,  Professor  of  History  at  Columbia 
University,  surveys  the  American  teaching  scene,  as 
he  found  it  ten  years  ago,  with  the  objectivity  of  an 
expert  reporter  and  the  knowledge  of  an  initiate: 
Mr.  Highet,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  ana 
Literature  at  Columbia,  writes  of  teaching  methods 
in  school  and  college  as  but  one  aspect  of  the  larger, 
longer  teaching-learning  process  that  is  constantly 
operative  at  every  stage  and  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Both  Mr.  Barzun  and  Mr.  Highet  are  concerned  with 
actualities  and  possibilities.  Each  has  a  clear  view 
of  what  the  teaching  profession  is,  and  a  clear  view 
of  what  it  ought  to  oe.  Each  brings  wit  as  well  as 
wisdom  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  and  wit  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  suspect  in  academic  groves;  but,  properly 
directra,  it  can  provide  the  sudden  illumination  of 
a  flash-bulb.  It  can  instruct,  as  well  as  wound  and 
entertain. 

Mr.  Highet  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  teaching  is  an 
art  and  not  a  science,  while  Mr.  Barzun  is  explicit  in 
his  refusal  to  eouate  teaching  with  "education,"  and 
in  his  warning  that  too  much  should  not  be  expected 
from  the  teaching  profession.  These  basic  pioints  are 
worth  respectful  attention,  for  it  is  the  mistaken  be¬ 
lief  that  teaching  may  be  made  “scientific"  that  is 


responsible  for  much  of  the  academic  jargon  that 
Mr.  Barzun  deplores  (“this  Educator’s  patois,  easily 
the  worst  English  now  spoken”)  and  it  is  an  exag- 

Serated  idea  of  what  teachers  should  be  able  to  do 
lat  is  responsible  for  at  least  half  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  what  they  fail  to  do. 


Mr.  Barzun  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  —  “The  humble  three  Rs 
begin  in  strict  utility  and  end  up  in  poetry,  science, 
and  the  search  for  the  Infinite.^’  He  has  more  to 
say  about  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  historv, 
languages,  sciences,  and  the  classics;  he^  is  dead^ 
in  his  denunciation  of  “the  Ph.D.  octopus”  and  apti¬ 
tude  tests;  he  is  informedly  interesting  when  he 
writes  of  lectiHes  and  extension  courses,  and  he 
speaks  with  the  candid  voice  of  exiperience  when  he 
describes  the  miseries  and  glories  of  his  profession. 
One  may  linger  with  profit  over  any  part  of  his 
l^k,  while  from  the  sum  of  the  parts  there  emerges 
a  philosophy  of  teaching  that  is  empirical  in  its 
foundations  and  idealistic  in  its  aspirations. 

'The  central  problem  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  Barzun 
tells  us,  is  the  problem  of  transforming  pupil  into 
student.  Mr.  Highet’s  book  provides  his  answers  to 
this  problem;  it  expounds  the  techniques  and  strate¬ 
gies  that  he  has  perfected  during  twenty  years  of 
practice.  They  are  those  of  an  intelligent,  clever, 
highly  educated,  resourceful  man,  whose  charm 
would  seem  to  match  his  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  its  earthly  condition.  Mr.  Highet  de¬ 
scribes  the  qualities  that  make  good  teachers,  and 
the  teaching  methods  that  make  good  students.  He 
does  not  tell  us  what  subjects  are  most  worth  teach¬ 
ing,  but  how  any  subject  can  best  be  taught;  and,  in 
telling  us  how  to  teach,  he  tells  us  how  to  learn. 


Teacher  in  America,  bv  Jacoues  Bamin.  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  Doubleday,  _  Ben  Ray  Redman. 

Garden  City,  N.Y.  280p.  Paper.  85c. 

The  Art  of  Teaching,  by  Gilbert  Hifthet.  Vintage  Books,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 


dren  are  lacking  in  self-insight  and  self-blame  and  are 
unable  to  meet  frustrating  situations  with  constructive 
or  goal-directed  thinking.” 

2.  Adfustive.  This  group  exhibits  passive,  ac- 
ceptant  orientation  to  others.  These  pupils  avoid 
overt  hostility  or  aggressiveness  and  often  try  to  be 
inofiFensive  by  withdrawal  or  acceptance  of  the  domin¬ 
ation  of  others. 

3.  Defensive.  These  children  are  resentful  of  atti¬ 
tudes  of  others,  particularly  adults.  “They  are  sus¬ 
picious,  hypersensitive  to  criticism,  unable  to  accept 
or  acknowledge  blame  and  may  shower  temper  mani¬ 
festations.” 

4.  Solution-Seeking.  These  children  are  impatient 
with  the  abstract  and  might  be  called  “practical 
minded.”  “They  are  inclined  to  jump  to  conclusions 
after  cursory  examination  of  the  facts  because  of  their 
tendency  to  avoid  the  complex  in  favor  of  the  simple 
and  obvious.” 

5.  Autistic.  These  children  are  unstable  in  their 
interests,  argumentative  when  pressed,  and  resort  to 
daydreaming  and  phantasy.  “They  are  blocked  in 
expressing  feelings  toward  other  humans,  and  find 
difficulty  in  making  constructive,  long-range  plans.” 

These  five  groups  of  maladjusted  poor  readers  over¬ 
lap,  Dr.  Spache  points  out,  but  account  for  about  60% 
of  the  entire  group.  Another  10%  show  maladjusted 


patterns  which  do  not  form  any  consistent  patterns. 
The  remainder  of  poor  readers,  he  says,  are  apparently 
normally  adjusted. 

Child  growth  is  complicated,  says  Inga  C. 
McDaniel  in  California  Journal  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation.  “The  child,  a  total  organism,  is  constantly 
reacting  and  adjusting  to  an  ever-changing  environ¬ 
ment,”  she  points  out.  The  child’s  growth  pattern  is 
a  product  of  his  family  history,  his  persond  history, 
his  satisfaction,  strains,  and  frusti  ations. 

Growth  itself  may  cause  situations  to  develop  that 
in  turn  cause  children  to  have  behavior  problems.  “As 
a  result  of  exceedingly  rapid  or  slow  growth  or  growth 
that  is  irregular,  children  may  find  themselves  in  diffi¬ 
cult  situations,”  she  believes.  If  the  supply  of  energy 
is  utilized  rapidly  and  completely  for  growing,  chil¬ 
dren  may  become  fatigued  early  and  unexpectedly. 
If  growth  slows  up  noticeably,  children  may  develop 
emotional  and  social  maladjustments. 

If  teen-agers  mope  and  are  tired,  they  may  be 
ill— but  more  likely  they  are  quite  normal,  according 
to  Edward  A.  Wilkes.  Youngsters  in  their  teens  tire 
easily  for  one  or  more  of  a  dozen  reasons,  says  Dr. 
Wilkes  in  Todays  Health,  but  most  of  the  problems 
can  be  solved  without  expert  help. 

Major  reasons  for  normal  fatigue  among  teen-agers 
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are  rapid  growth,  too  little  sunshine  and  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise,  social  and  school  pressures  that  are  over-stimu¬ 
lating  and  result  in  difficulty  in  sleeping,  poor  diet 
or  overweight,  and  common  teen-age  emotional  prob¬ 
lems. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Mental  Health  in  Education,  by  Henry  Clay  Lindgren.  Henry 
Holt,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  561p.  Index.  $4.75.  (De¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  child  as  an  individual,  with  emphasis  on 
his  relationships  with  the  teacher.) 

Evaluation  and  Education  of  the  Cerebral  Palsied  Child,  by 
Thomas  W.  Hopkins,  Harry  V.  Bice,  and  Kathryn  C.  Colton. 
International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  114p.  Paper.  $1.60.  (Summary  of 
medical  and  psychological  findings  as  well  as  educational  proce¬ 
dures  developed  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.) 


•  Guidance 


When  graduates  go  job-hunting,  they  face 
competition  in  a  labor  market  that  has  an  increasingly 
high  educational  level.  According  to  Seymour  Wolr- 
bein,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  average  educa¬ 
tional  attainment  of  people  entering  the  labor  market 
for  the  first  time  is  now  12.1  years— more  than  a  high 
school  education.  “Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average 
didn’t  even  have  a  grade  school  education,”  Dr.  Wolf- 
bein  points  out. 

One  of  the  reasons  today’s  youngsters  are  better 
educated  than  their  parents,  says  Dr.  Wolfbein,  is  that 
the  group  of  young  people  leaving  school  and  entering 
the  labor  force  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  in  man^ 
years— “because  of  the  low  birth  rates  of  the  1930’s.^’ 
Their  better  education  serves  to  ofiset  their  smaller 
numbers  in  the  productive  labor  force,  he  believes. 

An  increasing  percentage  of  labor  is  now  producing 
services  rather  than  goods,  according  to  Dr.  Wolfbein. 
“Now  53%  of  the  labor  force  produces  services  and 
only  47%  produces  goods,  as  compared  to  40%  produc¬ 
ing  services  and  60%  producing  goods  in  1900.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
From  School  to  University,  by  R.  R.  Dale.  Grove  Press,  795 
Broadway,  N.Y.  3.  278p.  $4.50.  (Problems  of  student  failure 
and  selection,  and  transition  from  school  to  university.  Based 
on  research  in  England.) 

How  to  Hefc  People,  by  Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg.  Association 
Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  64p.  $1.  (Mental  hygiene  ap¬ 
proach  to  working  with  youngsters.) 


•  Religion^  Eihie»  and  Values 


Religion  enhances  social  studies  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  schools.  Materials  in  religious  heritage  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  introduced  into  social  studies  programs 
in  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Produced  by  the  school 
system,  the  materials  put  in  practical  form  for  class¬ 
room  use  statements  on  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

“Our  Religious  Heritage”  is  the  seventh-grade  unit. 
Its  aim:  to  help  pupils  understand  the  search  of 
Europeans  for  religious  freedom  and  the  influence 
religion  had  upon  the  founding  of  America. 


In  the  eighth-grade  unit,  “Religious  Influences  in 
the  Development  of  Liberty,”  pupils  learn  how  re¬ 
ligious  groups  influenced  the  writing  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Bill  of  Rights;  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  an  oath  of  office;  ways  in  which  America’s 
leaders  have  invoked  God’s  aid  in  history-making 
public  addresses. 

In  using  this  material,  says  Supt.  H.  L.  Shibler,  the 
schools  do  not  intend  to  usurp  in  any  way  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  church  and  home  in  teaching  children 
religion.  “But  we  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools 
to  supplement  the  teaching  of  each  faith  and  to  show 
pupils— by  teaching  about  religion— that  religion  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  our  country 
and  that  it  plays  an  important  role  in  our  society 
today,”  he  points  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
In  the  Name  of  Sanity,  by  Lewis  Mumford.  Harcourt,  Brace, 
383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  244p.  $3.75.  (Brilliant  plea  for 
the  forces  of  love  and  creativity  which  the  author  contends  are 
inherent  in  democratic  and  humanistic  society.) 


•  Student  Activities 


Civic  ciubs  help  fight  delinqneney  in  New 

York  City  elementary  schools,  according  to  Associate 
Supt.  Florence  S.  Beaumont.  These  cliibs,  she  points 
out,  provide  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  to  take 
an  active  part  in  school  and  community  affairs,  help 
train  them  for  responsible  citizenship. 

Aim  of  the  clubs  is  to  promote  interest  in  school 
and  community  betterment.  Club  activities  center 
around  promoting  safety,  improving  the  appetu-ance  of 
the  school  building,  encouraging  respect  for  public 
property,  and  developing  democratic  relationships 
among  children  of  diverse  backgrounds. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Clever  Introductions  for  Chairmen,  ed.  by  Lawrence  M.  Brings. 
T.  S.  Denison  and  Co.,  321  5th  Ave.,  So.,  Minneapolis  IS, 
.Minn.  416p.  $4.50.  (Will  be  popular  with  club  sponsors  ana 
high  school  students.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Visaal-aid  lesson  requires  a  teacher  even 
more  than  an  ordinary  lesson.  She  must  be  present  to 
see  and  to  hear  with  the  class— to  sense  its  reaction- 
in  order  to  handle  the  post-viewing  period  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  says  Helen  Thornton  in  Dec.  English  Journal. 

Critics  of  audio-visual  materials  in  the  classroom 
have  lately  been  raising  their  voices,  says  Miss  Thorn¬ 
ton.  “I  am  inclined  to  rate  these  critics  on  a  par  with 
the  clerks  in  our  office  who  send  for  a  teacher  thus: 
‘Come  to  see  me  about— during  the  third  period, 
please.  You  will  be  free  then,  won’t  you,  while  your 
class  is  seeing  a  movie?’”  To  them,  she  maintains, 
the  movie  is  merely  entertainment  and  escape  from 
duty. 

Only  if  visual-aids  are  used  to  ( 1 )  vitalize  the  regu- 
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lar  classroom  work,  and  ( 2 )  train  critical  viewing  and 
listening,  says  Miss  Thornton,  will  A-V  education 
achie\  e  its  goans.  To  accomplish  either  of  these  ends, 
the  classroom  teacher  must  be  present. 

Television  and  the  delinqnent:  Suspecting 
there  was  a  link  between  juvenile  delinquency  and 
television  programs,  William  Wattenburg,  Wayne  U., 
recently  made  a  study  of  Detroit’s  youngsters  and 
their  viewing  habits.  Discovered:  the  favorite  pro¬ 
gram  of  delinquents  and  non-delinquents  was  the 
same  f  I  Love  Lucy”). 

Although  none  of  his  findings  disclosed  any  rela¬ 
tionship  Isetween  television  and  delinquency,  Dr. 
Wattenburg  believes  that  producers  of  TV  detective, 
mystery,  and  western  shows  are  best  advised  to  be 
extremely  cautious  about  showing  any  re-enactments 
of  crimes  in  detail. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Is  Television  for  Us?”  Pittsburgh  Schools,  vol.  29,  no.  I.  155 
Administration  Bldg.,  Board  of  Public  Education,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (Special  issue  on  educational  television  in  general,  WQED 
in  fkirticular.) 


•  Higher  Education 


To  avoid  ^^watered  down”  opportunities 

for  brilliant  students  in  universities,  two-  and  three- 
year  junior  colleges  should  be  expanded.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  is  offered  by  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  president  of  the 
Cooper  Union,  in  his  annual  report. 

The  university  proper,  says  Dr.  Burdell,  should  be 
preserved  for  the  intellectually  gifted  student,  'This, 
he  emphasizes,  should  not  be  regarded  as  “intellectual 
snobbery,”  but  as  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  students 
of  different  abilities  require  different  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

“It  is  disservice  to  the  mediocre  student  and  to  the 
university,”  he  continues,  “to  offer  him  a  program 
for  which  he  is  not  geared  and  for  which  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  unready. 

“There  should  be  some  post-high-school  institution 
that  bears  sufficient  prestige,  with  a  terminal  program 
that  will  prepare  students  for  the  business,  industrial, 
or  agricultural  vocations  for  which  they  are  fitted,”  he 
believes. 

“Until  All  Shall  Know.'*  The  Cooper  Union,  Cooper 
Square,  N.Y.  3.  35p,  Free. 

“Esrollment  policy  of  exclusiveness”  is  de¬ 
plored  by  President  John  A.  Perkins,  U.  of  Delaware, 
To  side-step  the  problem  of  campus  overcrowding  by 
stiffening  entrance  requirements  and  admitting  only 
an  elite  minority  is,  according  to  Dr.  Perkins,  to  “re¬ 
buke  our  tradition.” 

In  the  first  place,  he  says,  it  is  not  always  clear 
whether  the  advocates  of  exclusiveness  would  “limit 
'  higher  education  to  those  with  exceptional  ability  or 
to  those  with  wealth  and  influence,” 

An  exclusive  policy,  he  admits,  is  cheaper  than 
erecting  more  buildings  and  hiring  more  teachers  to 


“educate  all  the  young  people  who  by  reasons  of  abil¬ 
ity  deserve  a  higher  education.”  But  such  an  approach, 
he  believes,  “negates  our  ideals,  especially  those  of  a 
land-grant  state  university.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Resident,  Extension,  and  Adult  Education  Enrollment  in  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Higher  Education:  November  19M,  by  Herbert  S. 
Conrad  and  William  A.  jaraez.  HEW,  Office  ^  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  28p.  Paper.  30c.  (Tabu- 
lar  presentation.) 

•  Phygieal  Education  and  Health 

Teachers  need  help  with  health  problems, 
according  to  the  results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Committee  on  Health  Education.  Schools  in 
32  states  requested  information  from  their  teachers 
on  basic  health  problems,  returned  their  findings  to 
the  Committee,  Some  problems: 

—‘Teachers  lack  time  during  the  school  day  to  give 
enough  attention  to  children  s  health  or  even  meir 
owm.  Our  faculty  needs  advice  and  service  from  pro¬ 
fessional  people  in  the  area  of  health.” 

—“We  have  a  most  urgent  need  for  expert  advice 
in  the  field  of  mental  health.” 

—“Lack  of  pre-  and  in-service  education.  Lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  health  needs  and  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Do  not  feel  qualified.” 

—“We  are  teachers  with  large  classes,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  children  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  three  R’s.  We  are  not  well  qualified  in  dealing 
with  physical  and  mental  ills.  We  recognize  we  are  in 
a  strategic  position  in  assisting  in  these  processes,  but 
for  a  really  adequate  program  there  is  neither  the 
personnel  nor  facilities  for  discovering  and  correcting 
health  difficulties.” 

Health  Needs  of  Children:  A  Report  of  Problems 
As  Seen  by  Teachers.  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education,  11  Elm  St.,  Oneonta, 
N.Y.  82p.  Paper. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Basic  Ballet,  by  William  Walters  English  and  Zachary  Soloo. 
Random  House,  457  Madison  Ace,,  N.Y.  22.  18lp.  $7.50. 
Photographs.  2  phonograph  records.  (New  approach  to  funda¬ 
mentals  of  ballet.  Procedures  detailed  in  over  700  photographs. 
Records  contain  music  and  voice  coaching.  Covered:  simpl^ 
exercises  to  solo  dance.) 

•  Vocational^tndustrial 


Vocational  education  is  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  itself  to  America’s  industrial  needs,  says  Doug¬ 
las  Whitlock,  chairman  of  the  board,  Strucbural  Clay 
Products  Institute.  Speaking  before  the  American 
Vocational  Association  Convention  in  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  Whitlock  emphasized  the  need  for  joint  coopera¬ 
tion  among  education,  labor,  and  management.  Edu¬ 
cators  must  get  support  from  industry  and  labor,  he 
said,  “since  management  and  labor  in  this  case  are 
both  the  donors  and  the  beneficiaries.” 

Above  all,  he  concluded,  “there  is  a  need  to  be 
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understood,  to  remove  forever  from  the  public  mind 
the  impression  that  vocational  training  is  second-class 
training.” 

Vocational  Programs  mast  be  revised  to 

encourage  the  enrollment  of  “selected”  students  who 
can  profit  from  technical  and  industrial  courses.  At 
present,  says  the  N.Y.  Vocational  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  many  pupils  are  deprived  of  instruc¬ 
tion  they  could  receive  “because  the  group  taught  is 
too  heterogeneous,  with  many  pupils  whose  lack  of 
proper  skill  causes  damage  to  die  equipment.” 

Because  courses  must  now  be  geared  to  meet  the 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  too  many  slow  learn¬ 
ers,  the  courses  do  not  meet  the  standard  set  by  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  the  Association. 

•  Sehoot  Plant 

What’s  happened  to  bnildimg  costs?  Cost  of 
school  buildings  has  risen  steadily  for  the  past  15 
years,  according  to  Harold  F.  Clark,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  U.  The  reason:  wages  are  advancing  more 
quickly  than  efiBciency  in  the  building  industry. 

“If  we  go  back  40  years,  we  can  see  clearly  what 
has  happened  to  school  building  prices,”  Dr.  Clark 
points  out.  “School  buildings  in  the  fall  of  1954  are 
costing  almost  exactly  six  times  what  they  cost  in 
1914.”  A  building  that  would  have  cost  $200,000  in 
1914  costs  $1,200,(^  this  year,  according  to  Dr.  Clark. 

Upward  trend  will  probably  continue.  Dr.  Clark 
notes  that  “building  labor  will  almost  certainly  show 
an  advance  of  5  or  6  per  cent  for  the  coming  year. 
This,  of  course,  is  far  greater  proportionately  than  any 
possible  increase  in  efficiency  of  the  industry,”  he  adds. 

Custodians  hold  a  workshop  every  two  months 
in  the  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  school  district.  Some 
of  the  topics:  floor  maintenance,  boiler  upkeep,  clean¬ 
ing  methods.  Programs  consist  of  demonstrations  by 
representatives  from  supply  or  equipment  firms,  films 
or  slides,  discussion  groups.  Information  on  general 
policies  of  the  administration  and  school  board  and 
reasons  behind  specific  decisions  on  equipment  pur¬ 
chases  are  supplied  by  the  school  district’s  business 
manager.  Each  workshop  is  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

Walls  went  np  in  five  boars  in  building  the 
Stockport  (Ohio)  gymnasium.  A  six-man  crew  put 
up  both  sidewalls  of  a  70  x  100-foot  building  in  five 
hours.  The  method: 

Precast  concrete  wall  panels,  factoiy'-fitted  with 
bolts  and  with  edges  tongued  and  grooved,  were  de¬ 
livered  by  truck  to  the  job,  eight  panels  to  a  load. 
These  were  hoisted  from  trucks  by  a  crane  and  bolted 
to  the  steel  framework.  Ten  panels,  each  ten  feet  long 
and  eight  feet  high,  were  set  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Then,  ten  more  panels,  each  six  feet  high,  were  fitted 
above  them.  By  the  end  of  two  hours,  an  entire  wall, 
100  feet  long  and  14  feet  high,  had  been  built.  The 
crew  then  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  building  and 
repeated  the  operation. 


iVeti?  Classroom  material 

“Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Patriotism”  ...  is 
how  Rep.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  refers  to  Govern¬ 
ment  U.  S.  A.,  by  John  Jay  Daly.  New  book  out¬ 
lines  in  detail  American  system  of  government  .  .  . 
covers  three  main  Branches  and  all  Departments. 
Useful  for  history,  social  studies  classes.  Write 
Arandee  Publishing  Co.,  301  E.  Lombard  St.,  Bal¬ 
timore  2,  Md.  11  Ip.  Photographs.  Single  copy: 
$3.25. 

How  Sweden’s  Children  Are  Trained  ...  to  use 
raw  materials  in  handicrafts  ...  is  shown  in 
Sweden’s  Future  Artisans.  Color  film  shows  Swed¬ 
ish  elementary  school  children  engaged  in  creative 
activities.  Included:  open-air  ^mnastics  and  voca¬ 
tional  training.  Write  Films  or  the  Nations  Distri¬ 
butors,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $130.  (b&w:  $40.) 

To  Encourage  Youngsters  to  Read  ...  try  using 
The  Magic  World  of  Books,  by  Charlemae  Rollins. 
Realistic  modem  viewpoint  shows  pre- adolescents 
how  to  choose  books  .  .  .  points  out  how  reading 
leads  to  activities  and  hobbies.  Science  Research 
Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  40p. 
Paper.  50c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Language  Classes  Will  Find  Useful  .  .  .  The 
Pocket  Irtterpreter,  by  W.  Bruce  Rayman.  Guide 
contains  phrases  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  .  .  .  side  by  side.  Helpful  in  comparative 
study  .  .  .  should  aid  in  building  vocabularies. 
Write  Publication  Services,  DuPont  Circle  Bldg., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  76p.  $1. 

New  Approach  to  History  .  .  .  can  grow  out  of 
viewing  History  in  Your  Community.  Film  shows 
what  happens  when  an  eighth-grade  group  begins 
to  look,  read,  ask  about  their  community.  Featured: 
method  of  historical  exploration  that  can  be  used 
by  any  group.  Junior  high  level.  Write  Coronet 
Films,  ^  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
Color:  $137.50;  b&w:  $68.75. 

When  SotWD  Effects  Are  in  Order  .  .  ,  try  using 
new  Super  Sound  Effects  Catalogue  to  locate  them. 
Includes  classified  index  .  .  .  prices  .  .  .  complete 
across  index.  Write  Standard  Radio  Transcription 
Services,  Inc.,  360  N.  Michican  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
Ill. 

Way  of  Looking  at  Pictures  ...  is  stressed  in 
The  Quiet  Eye,  by  Sylvia  Shaw  Judson.  Purpose 
of  book:  to  encourage  enjoyment  of  art.  Handsome 
color  plates.  High  school  level.  Heniy  Regnery 
Co.,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  lU.  $5. 

Physical  Education  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  . 
Bannister’s  4-Minute  Mile.  Film  shows  complete 
run  without  interruption  .  .  .  camera  stays  on  run¬ 
ner  from  beginning  of  race  to  exciting  climax.  1 
r«:el.  To  rent:  $1.50;  to  buy:  $32.50.  Write  Brit¬ 
ish  Information  Services,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y. 
20. 

Up-to-Date  Help  in  Career  Planning  .  .  .  will 
be  found  in  three  new  occupation  briefs.  Covered: 
Career  as  medical  technologist  .  .  .  electrical  con¬ 
tractor  .  .  .  college  teacher.  Write  Vocational  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  1761  R  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  9,  D.  C. 
Each:  20c. 

To  Make  Studies  Easier  .  .  .  high  school  students 
should  read  The  Enjoyment  of  Study,  by  John 
Somerville.  Included:  case  materials  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  students’  difficulties  and  how  they  solved 
them  ...  in  their  own  words.  Abelard-Schuman, 
404  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  209p.  Index.  $2.50. 
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